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'This', the first ‘number of LcM''s ninth volume, appropriately contains an article on the 
pre-Julian calendar, which contains a reference to ‘the "dead" and nameless period following the 
10 month year, the so-called “year of Romulus", still discernible in the pre-Julian calendar in 
the period following December 23rd (Death of Acca Larentia), ending on February 24th', and indeed 
still discernible, albeit in a form even more truncated than the Twelve Days of Christmas cele- 
brated in the Middle Ages, which end with the Epiphany (still in some countries a greater feast 
than Christmas), in the Great British Christmas Shutdown which continues more or less total until 
January 3rd (this year since January Ist is a Sunday and so a holiday anyway), to avoid which the 
Editor sends out (as he feared he might not be able to) this number before Christmas, though whe- 
ther many of his readers will get it before 1984 is another matter. 

He is indebted for that article to a foreign contributor, of whom he wishes he had more, whe- 
ther writing in English or in their own language. Two other contributors traditionally appear in 
this number, and this time cheek by jowl, Professor Wiseman, the first ever subscriber and contri- 
butor (which is why he does so), and the Editor himself (who has had neither need nor inclination 
to appear more frequently, though since he feels himself increasing in writing vein he cannot pro- 
mise that he will not be seen again in the body of the journal before 1985 and the 10th volume). 
Students of Quellenforschung should be informed that his article was originally written ten years 
ago, and that some material has survived through unchanged. A small prize is offered to those who 
can distinguish the old from the new on stylistic, or indeed any other grounds than having been 
shown the original. He writes without the full (or indeed any of the) anparatus of classical schol- 
arship, a style which it was (and is) the intention of Lom to encourage, though he has found fewer 
than he would wish to adopt it, and craves the indulgence of readers for doing so, and even more 
for venturing into a field in which he is not professionally qualified, that of philosophical dox- 
oaraphy. 

The CORRIGENDA continue to be, alas, necessary, and also popular, classical scholars being, 
very properly, sticklers for accuracy. A new feature, CORRESPONDENCE. has also proved necessary, 
but the Editor hopes that it will not become regular. LC” has always welcomed argument and contro- 
versy, that truth may thereby emerge and sound learning be promoted, though never polemic (even 

if the boundary between the two has sometimes been over-stepped), but there appear to be cases 
when letters such as that now published are more appropriate. 

Readers and his many friends should also take note that Professor Goodyear writes as from 
South Africa, where he takes up an appointment early in 1984. Those in this country will not need 
to be told that this is in part a consequence of the reorganization which has been taking place 
in the University of London and involving particularly Bedford College. That similar reorganiz- 
ations will be necessary in other places also and in our own discipline (which has not lacked 
candid friends, like the Editor, who believe them to be necessary and desirable) is a pretty clear 
inference from the 29 questions (but there is, so far, no Question [or Catch?] 22, ominously sand- 
wiched between questions on lowering the retiring age and on tenure) recently widely circulated 
for discussion by all those concerned or interested in the future of Universities. That some re- 
form has for some time been necessary is the opinion at least of the Editor, but it is unfortun- 
ate that it should arise only in a context of cutting Public Expenditure - and in 1984! 
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P.A.BRUNT(Oxford): Remarka on the Imperial fiscus LOM 9.1(dan,1984), 2-4 


In JRS 56(1966), 75ff., I restated the thesis of A,H.M.Jones that the term fiseus can refer 
either (1) to the private funds of an individual, including the emperor, or (2) to a chest, pro- 
vincial or departmental, containing public monies, or (3) in the Principate to the whole finan- 
cial administration controlled by the emperor’, that is to say the properties and revenues of 
the state which he administered as well as his private domains. The second usage seem now to be 
illustrated in the document published by P.Herrman and K.Z.Polathan, SB Wien 1969, which shows 
that tribute in the province of Asia went to the provincial fiseus. My essay was usefully sup- 
plemented by P.Baldacci, Parola del Passato 24(1969), 349ff.. The article on fiscus by Urdgdi in 
RE Suppl.10 (1965), 222ff., is most helpful from its collection of texts on fiscal privileges. 
It is not clear to me from F.Millar, The Zmperor in the Roman World, 1977, ch.IV, how far, if at 
all, the author has resiled from his contention in JRS 53(1963), 29ff., which I sought to refute, 
that whatever was fiscal in the Principate was in law the property of the emperor. This view, 
essentially that of Mommsen, is dogmatically reasserted by E.Lo Cascio, Annalt del Istituto per 
glt Studi Storict 3(1971/2), 55ff., who does not meet the objections that to me seem decisive. 
For a balanced account see F.de Martino, Storia della Costituztone Romana IV 2*, 1975, 868-930. 
He concludes that the emperor could eventually have been thought to possess fiscal assets (of 
the kind that had properly once been public) not as a private proprietor but ‘as an organ of 
state' (912). What follows is merely designed to reinforce my thesis. 

In the article cited (83f.) I adduced texts to show that taxes levied under the supervision 
of imperial procurators were considered to be public revenues. It is no objection that the term 
‘procurator' originally designated a man's private agent: the emperor's procurators performed 
public functions from the first in imperial provinces and very soon in senatorial, and were re- 
cognized as state officials (JRS 73[1983], nn.64-77 with text). In my article of 1966 I failed 
to remark that some revenues whose collection they supervised are expressly called public: the 
publiewn portorium vectigalis Illyrtet and the quattuor publica Afrieae, which are in my view 
rightly taken to have comprised the portorium in Afirca, the taxes on the sale by auction and 
manumission of slaves, and the 5% duty on the estates of Roman citizens (see Vittinahof, RE 22, 
368f.). A fragment of Ulpian's tenth book on the edict (Dig.50.16.17.1) should have been fully 
quoted; ‘publica’ vectigalia intellegere debemus, ex qutbus vectigal fiseus captt: quale est 

veetigal portus vel venaliwn rerun, ttem salinarum et metallorum et pteariarun. 
Ulpian was of course giving illustrations, not providing a complete list. The first two examples 
he offers confirm what we can learn from the titles of the Ilyyrian and African texts; the last 
three provide specimens for rents or dues from domain lands. There can be no legal distinction 
between such revenues from e.g. mines and those from agricultural or pastoral lands. 

Some domains, as I argued before, which had come to the emperor by inheritance or bequest, 
could be properly viewed as his private pronerty; but others belonced to the patrimony of his 
predecessors, to whom he did not succeed by right of private inheritance; and they also included 
agrt publiet which had come under his administration, viz. (a) bona caduea, vacantia, damatorun 
which were forfeit strictly to the state; (b) former royal estates and the like which had been 
appropriated by the Republic after inheritance or conquest. Even in the Principate such estates 
continued to pass in form to the people and not to Caesar. Thus, even in Egypt ‘royal’ land be- 
came 'public' (art.cit. 90f., cf. JRS 65[19751, n.1, for corrections to some modern miscorcert- 
tions on koman ‘kaypt). we now know from the Tabula Banasitana (republished by A.N.Sherwin-White, 
IRS 63(19731, 87fF.) that under Marcus tributa and vectigalia were due from Mauretania to both 
fiscus and populus; I take this to imply that they paid vectigalia in part for the use of royal 
lands which had become the property of the people when Gaius annexed Juba's old kingdom, or of 
lands which before the period of Roman rule had not been appropriated for the exclusive enjoyment 
of private persons. Payments could of course have been made in Mauretania only to imperial offi- 
cials. In general the emperor must have taken over the administration of public domains. The pro- 
cess was probably gradual. Under Claudius it was found that private persons had encroached on 
the royal lands of Cyrene bequeathed to the Roman Republic, and a senatorial commissioner was 
appointed to recover them; Vespasian had to take similar action (Tacitus, Annals 14.18; Hyginus 
122L., cf. Luzzato, Eptgrafica Giuridica Greca e Romana, 1942, 189); it looks as it no imperial 
procurator was yet available there to preserve public claims. I cannot guess why very occasion- 
ally the recollection that lands administered by procurators were public creeps into our docu- 
ments, e.g. not only in TiS 1396 (cited in n.48 of my article) but in 9017 (Pflaum, Carriéres 
Procuratoriennes no.274): res populi per trlaetum] utriusque Numidiae. 

Lo Cascio reposes his case principally on two famous texts in which Gaius asserts that 
tn provinetali solo domintum vel populi Romani est vel Caesarie (2.7), and distinguishes between 
provincial estates which were stipendiaria and trtbutarta on the basis: sttpendiaria sunt ea, 
quae in his provinetts sunt, quae propriae popult Romant esse intelleguntur; tributarta sunt ea, 
quae tn his provinetts sunt, quae propriae Caesaris esse creduntur (2.21). No confidence can be 
felt in this distinction. It is not confirmed by usage of the terms elsewhere. 

In Republican authors indeed tributwn seems to denote either (a) the property tax at one 
time levied on Roman citizens or (b) similar taxes levied by subject communities, often to sup- 
ply funds required to meet Roman exactions, but not directly payable to Rome, see Cicero, 2 Verr. 
2.131; 3.100; Flace.20 & 44; Rab. Post.31; Q.fr.1.1.20; Fam.3.8.5, 15.4.2. Provincials who paid 
tax to Rome are sttpendiariz, e.g. Africans, Sardinians, Sicilians and Spaniards (Salb,24 & 41; 
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Div.Caec.7; Verr.4.134) cf. Prov.Cons.10 (Syrians); Pis.98 (Macedonians); in Verr.3.12 Cicero mere- 
ly distinguishes the vectigal certwn, quod stipendiariwn dicitur imposed on Spanish and many Afri- 
can ctvitates from the quotas levied in Sicily. veetigal itself can be a generic term for Roman 
taxation (Q.fr.2.1.33), as later in Tacitus, #¢st.3.8.2), though it may be contrasted with tributun, 
as in Annals 1.11.4; in that case tributwn no doubt refers to land and capitation taxes, and vect<- 
gal to any other kind of public revenue, though Pliny can imply that the 5% duty on the estates of 
Roman citizens is both vectigal and tributwn (Paneg.37.1). Caesar uses tributwn for extraordinary 
levies exacted by the Pompeians in Asia (8C 3.32), but stipendiwn is what the victors normally im- 
posed on the vanquished (4G 1.44.2, cf. 36.3, 7.54.3), and which Rome may refrain from demanding 

in Gaul (1.45.2); Suetonius (Caesar 25.1) says that he required from Gaul an annual payment of 40 
million sesterces sttpendit nomine (Caesar hinself calls the annual tribute he demanded from the 
Britons a vectigal, BG 5.22.4). This Republican usage of stipendiwn which we find for Africa in 

the lex agraria of 111 (FIRA 1* no.8, 77f.) and in a late Republican or early imperial inscription 
(ILS 901) re-appears in parts of Pliny's Natural History which derive principally (as all agree) 
from Augustan formulae provinetarwn, and is applied indifferently to communities in the senatorial 
provinces of Baetica (3.7), Sicily (3.91) and Africa (5.29) and the imperial of Tarraconensis (3. 
18) and Lusitania (4.117); he does not use tributwn. In his survey of Roman expansion Velleius (2. 
38f.) refers to the imposition of etipendiwm on Gaul, Egypt, Danubian regions (where he had served) 
and Cappadocia; on the other hand he describes Asia as tritbutaria. 

All this seems to show that until the early Principate stipendiwn was the normal term for di- 
rect. taxation imposed by Rome on her subjects in all provinces alike. But later it fell out of fa- 
vour. It is not used by Tacitus, except where he calls the Gauls (under imperial rule) st¢pendiar- 
ti (Annals 4.20.1); he prefers tributum, and though (as it happens) he is generally writing of 
taxes in imperial provinces, he can apply it (like Velleius) to senatorial (4.13.1; 12,58.2, 63.3. 
cf. Suetonius, Claudius 25.3). The older usage became so obsolete that Eutropius (6.17.3) in para- 
phrasing Suetonius’ statement on Caesar's taxation of Gaul substitutes tributwn for stipendiun. 

The Flavian cadastre of Arausio in a senatorial province refers to tributary solwn (JRS 32[1942], 
65ff.). Two legal texts which refer to stipendiwn vel tributwn vel solariwn (salarium codd.) and 
neque stipendium neque tributwn (Ulpian in Dig.7,.1.7.2; 25.1.13) appear to make a distinction 
without a difference. Pomponius reaarded the words as synonyms (Dig.50.16.27). Frontinus appears 

to have used them indifferently: he says that in Italy nmullus ager est tributarius, whereas in 
the provinces some lands are sttipendiariz, and the possessors are subject to tr¢butwn (35f.L. = 
23 Thulin: the text is in part corrupt, but so much is certain). Gaius' curious statement is best 
explained by the hypothesis that the older term lingered in use in some provinces known to him 
which had been annexed at a relatively early date and which were senatorial. In general, texts in 
the Digest refer only to liability to tributwn, and it is hard to suppose that the texts concern 
only subjects in imperial provinces. I conjecture that tributwn, formerly used to designate direct 
taxes collected by subject communities for their own account, was not applied to Roman direct tax- 
es, because they too were collected from the individual taxpayer by those communities, now acting 
as agents of the Roman state (cf. JRS 72[1981], 168). 

The contrast between provinces of the people and those of Caesar, though found in Strabo (17. 
3.25) and Tacitus (Annals 13.4), is also unworthy of the jurist who could more correctly describe 
all Rome's subjects as qut sub imperio populi Romant sunt (1.53), seeing that Caesar was no less 
than a proconsul the representative of the people, from whom in law he derived his imperiwn (JRS 
67(1977], 107ff.), and that the people did not directly govern any province, and exercised no 
more control over proconsuls than over the emperor. Thus, even if dominiwn were taken to mean 
‘sovereignty’ (a common sense in non-legal writers) rather than ‘ownership’ (its natural juristic 
significance), Gaius’ language would be inappropriate both to the law and the reality. It is in- 
deed plain from the context that (as we should expect) he is writing of ownership, since he is 
trying to explain how it was that title to provincial land did not permit of its conversion to 
solun religtoswn or to alienation by mancipation. However, provincial land could be pro religtoso 
with exactly the same effect as if it were reZigioswn, and could be alienated by traditio; the 
possessor was protected as well as if he had acquired ownership by mancipation (cf. Lenel, Edictun 
Perpetuun?, 188f.); Diocletian did not scruple to speak of dominium ret tributartae (Fr.Vat.315, 
cf. 316). Gaius has produced a legal construction for which, as his use of creduntur may suggest, 
he had no authority, to explain the fact that some ‘concepts and processes' of the tus civile were 
through formal conservatism thought inappropriate to solwn peregrinwn (cf. A.H.M.Jones, Studies in 
Roman Government and Law, ch.IX). Frontinus, who makes the same point as Gaius about mancipation, 
also suggests that provincial taxpayers could only ‘possess’ their lands quasi fructus tollendi 
causa et praestandi tributi condicione (loc.cit.). Here again we have a mere theory, which pur- 
ports to account for Roman taxation. It can be contrasted with that advanced by Cicero (@.fr.7.1. 
34), Tacitus (Hist.¢.74) and Dio (52.29) that Rome had to secure revenue for the good of the sub- 
jects, a topos to which Menander adverts (nepl Eniéetxtixiv p.90, ed. Russell & Wilson), and an 
explanation that also covered imposts on Roman citizens even in Italy. 

There indeed the old property tax (tributiwn) was no longer levied after 168 B.C. except prob- 
ably in the disturbed years that followed Caesar's death, but it may be doubted if it was ever 
formally abolished, and whether the immunity of Italian land was more than a fact of actual exper- 
jence. But the practical difference between the immunity of Italian land and the taxation of pro- 
vincial land evidently gave rise to Frontinus' notion that the provincial property tax was a form 
of rent, confusing sovereignty with some kind of ‘eminent domain'; this was a mere inference from 
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the fact that Rome chose, where she had the power, to raise revenue in particular WayS and not 
the true explanation, nor the best defence of provincial taxation (which is that given by Cicero 
etc.). No further consequences were deduced from the notion; in reality it was possible to own 
private lands in the provinces by a title that differed only technically from domintwn in Italy. 
The theories of Gaius and Frontinus do not make the true distinction between domains of the peo- 
ple or emperor on which the tenants paid rent and the lands, e.a. in city territories, which 
were subject to direct taxation, but which had all the other characteristics of private property. 
But even if we grant that Rome claimed ‘eminent domain' over all provincial land, we still can- 
not believe that the so-called ‘public land' of Egypt or the estates of the people in Numidia 
and Mauretania were vested in Caesar, excent for purposes of administration. : 

Lo Cascio also interpreted Ulpian's statement that res fiscales quasi propriae et privatae 
principis sunt (Dig.43.8.2.4) in accordance with his thesis, whereas I had taken it to prove the 
opposite; his discussion only convinces me that no consensus will ever be reached on its imp] ic- 
ations. However, I showed that the jurists at times contrast fiscal rights either with public or 
private rights or with both (86f.), and argued that their views are incoherent, as a result of 
the development by which the fiscus represented the emperor both as an administrator of public 
property and interests and as a private owner. The fusion of estates which strictly belonged to 
the people with those which were parts of his patrimony, both managed in the same way and both 
entitled to fiscal privileges in law, meant that it was in practice hard and futile to disting- 
uish their original statuses. To provincials the emperor was in fact the state; he had absolute 
control of his provinces, and it is therefore not surprising that Philo (Flaee. 158) and Josephus 
(B° 7.217) treat Egypt and Judaea respectively as his private possessions, though there is no 
better reason to accept this as technically correct in the latter case than in the former. But 
even jurists could blur the distinction between imperial property and public property under im- 
perial administration because it made no difference in process of law. 

As the patrimony of each emperor was amalaamated for administration with other lands which 
were properly public, and as he acquired fiscal privileges for the former as well as the latter, 
the patrimony was also assimilated to the public land he administered; it became 'Crown' land 
rather than his personal property. In the second century some emperors, whose personal property 
would thus naturally have become Crown land on their accession, seem to have tried to provide 
for their own families by gifts inter vivos (art.cit. 78f.). The institution of the ratzo or res 
privata (discussed at length by Lo Cascio) may have had a similar origin; it was once attributed 
to Severus on the strength of the #istoria Augusta (Severus 12), but we now know that it went 
back to Marcus (Pflaum, Carriéres 11.1002ff.), and Pius, and perhaps beyond (cf. H.Nesselhauf, 
Bonner Historta-Augusta—Colloquium 1963, 76ff.; I am not convinced by P.Baldacci's interpreta- 
tion of an inscription in Att¢é Centro St. e Doe. sull'Italia Romana 1[1969/701, which makes it 
Hadrianic - the words ad Caesaris praedia dividenda must mean ‘dividing up the lands of Caesar’ 
by assignation; in the next line read comprobanda in ... , with uncertain sense). 

The attested procurators of this department in Italy (Pflaum pp. 1036-1040) and in a very 
few provinces (id. pp.1073, 1079, 1093(7], 1095, 1097, cf, 2ZS 1330) are all Severan or later, 
but as shown in my article in JRS 73(1983), Appendix I, the Fasti of procurators (especially 
sexagenarti) are extremely defective, and many more such posts probably existed. The very name 
of the department indicates that the property was regarded as private in some sense in which 
other property under imperial administration was not, and in ILS 1330 the later praetorian pre- 
fect, Timesitheus, combines, or alternates between, patrimonial posts and those of the ratio 
privata; by implication the patrimoniwn was Crown property. Now it is a curiosity that Marcus 
appointed a man as procurator of the patrimoniwn in Narbonensis (AF 1962, 183, on which see 
Pflaum, Bonner Jahrb. 171(19711, 349ff.). G.Alféldy (Chiron 11019811, 169ff. at n.34) has re- 
cently inferred that he was therefore subject to the same constraints as a procurator of patri- 
monial property in Asia under Tiberius; see Tacitus, Ammals 4.15, and Dio 57.23.5, who implies 
that they would not have applied in his own day. But both earlier and later procurators in this 
province are simply styled proe, Narbonensis (ILS 2726 & 1386), and I can see no reason why 
Marcus' nominee should have had more limited powers than they, or why the procurators of Narbo- 
nensis should not have acquired like all procurators in senatorial provinces the more extensive 
functions with which they are generally credited in the time after Tiberius. Perhaps the land 
under imperial administration in Narbonensis was chiefly patrimonial in origin, but it may also 
be that for once patrimoniwn was introduced into the official's title to differentiate him from 
another local procurator concerned with the ratio privata. Pius' family came from the province, 
and he may well have instituted such a post there, to administer those estates which had desc- 
ended to him by private inheritance. It must of course be admitted that the ratio privata lost 
the character which I conjecture it first had, and beqan, perhaps under Severus, to absorb 
escheats, which strictly fell to the state as such, cf. Millar, 171ff.; this was certainly 
true in the fourth century, see Jones, Later Roman Empire, 410ff.. No hypothesis explaining 
this development can be more than conjectural. 


Copyright (C) 1984 P.A.Brunt 
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JOHN MOLES(Bangor): Aeschylus, Agamemnon 2°27 again LCM 9.1(Jan.1984), 5-6 


_ Professor Ferguson's discussion (LCM 8. 5[May 1983], 80) of Agamemnon 36-37, though it 
raises an interesting point, seems unsatisfactory. 

It is fundamentally misleading to imply (as he appears to do) that the ‘proverb’ and ‘cult 
formula’ interpretations are mutually exclusive. That the watchman's words are a proverb is 
proved by the standard parallels quoted by commentators, Menander's parody and Hesychius' com- 
ments, but equally the cult reference of the phrase, whatever its precise rationale, is clear 
from Julian, Or. 7,217d-218a: 

GAG tata wey dyupl tov péyav Atdvucov otm of6’Smwe EnfjASe pot Boxxetiovtt 
ial tov Botv SE énutlOmut tH yAdtm: nepl tiv dportwy yao obSév xoh 
ELV. 
(a parallel cited by LSJ s.v. Botte, VIII, but not by any editor of the 
Agamemmon, so far as I can ascertain), 
and from several closely similar phrases, all of cult application, which use the different ima- 
ges of a key, seal, or door, especially Sophocles, 0¢ 1050-1053: 
ob TOtTuLaL Cet TLONVoivTaL TEA 
Svatotoiv, dv nal youcda nde ént yAdoog B 
HAS Ent yAdoon BéBaxe 
TECOTIOAMY EtLOATIL Ga 
(best documentation in G.Thomson, The Oresteia of Aeschylus, 
Cambridge 1938, I1.7f., cf. JHS 55[1935], 21). 
Further support (given the link between Pythagorean doctrine and religious mysticism) comes 
from Philostratus, VA 6.11, which seems to imply that Pythagoras used the expression Botic én’ 
att to describe his practice of silence: 
yAOttdy te OC ne@to¢g avopirmuw Euvéoxe Bobv én’ adth ovwntic ebodv Sdyua. 
(a parallel noted by T.Hudson-Williams, The Elegies of Theognis, 
London 1910, 227, and by Thomson, locc.citt.). 
Several scholars (Schneidewin, Ahrens, Thomson) have therefore reached the obviously correct 
conclusion that the watchman's phrase is a cult formula referring to ritual silence and that it 
had proverbial status in everyday speech (whether cult formula or proverb came first depends on 
how exactly the phrase is explained). Fraenkel (vol.II, 23 and n.2) did not dissent from this 
general conclusion, nor did Cook: the watchman ‘was, I take it, simply repeating a formula of 
the Cretan mysteries that had passed into a provers for sworn secrecy’ (my underlining). 

In broad terms, therefore, there is nothing exciting or different about Cook's interpret- 
ation (nor indeed has it been totally neglected in literary discussions: Fraenkel considers it 
and rejects it). And since proverbs, particularly those with religious associations, can be 
both weightily portentous and quaintly old-fashioned, the watchman's words possess simul taneous- 
ly the 'homely' characteristics discerned by Denniston and Page (which are appropriate to his 
character) and a pronounced mystical quality (which emphasizes the dreadfulness of the secrets 
he cannot utter - the language of ritual initiation is of course maintained in lines 38-39: cf. 
Thomson ad loc. and J.Bollack, Agamemnon 1, premiére partie, Lille 1981, 40f.). 

What, then, of Cook's idea, resurrected by Ferguson but already accepted by such scholars 
of Greek religion as W.K.C.Guthrie (Orpheus and Greek Religion, London 1935, 146 n.35) and J.R. 
T.Pollard (AJP 69(1948], 359 n.45), that Botc utyac denotes specifically the Zan/Zeus of Cretan 
mystic cult, and that the whole phrase therefore means 'I have eaten the bull-god' (I take it 
this is what Cook has in mind, though neither he nor Ferguson quite spells it out)? As formul- 
ated the idea is rather odd, depending as it does on a single variant reading, the second hand's 
Botc instead of Z&v in AP 7.746, whereas Za is found (mutatis mutandis) not only as the main 
reading in AP 7.746, but also in Chrysostom, tn ep. Paul. ad Tit. 3.1 (Migne 62.676f.), Porphy- 
ry, Vit.Pythag.17), and Kyrillos of Alexandria, contra Iui¢anwn 10.342 (Migne 76.1028b), and 
there is even a variant with Iltxog (Kedrenos, Hist. comp.15d) or Ttmog (the Suda, s.v). Even if 
we take the second hand's Bodc seriously, it only tells us what we already know - that the Cre- 
tan Zeus was a bul] god, who was slain as a bull by his votaries. We might indeed speculate 
that the motive behind both the second hand's Botic and Cook's sense of a parallel with Agamemnon 
36f. was unconscious recollection either of the use of the verb uetuar in some of the cult phra- 
ses analogous to Boiic ... BéBrmev (e.g. AP 10.42; Theognis 421) and/or of the tradition linking 
Pythagoras with the phrase Bolc én’abth (AP.7.746 being alleaedly the work of Pythagoras). 

However, one might try to argue in favour of Cook's hypothesis independently of AP 7.746. 
Our phrase and related variants are found in the context of the Eleusinian mysteries (Sophocles 
oc 1050-1053), Pythagorean mystical silence (Philostratus, VA 6.11), and the Dionysiac myster- 
jes (Julian, Or.7.217d-218a). Might the common denominator therefore be the bull-god Dionysus, 
who is of course the same god as the Cretan Zeus? The use of the phrase, suitably modified, in 
the Eleusinian mysteries could then be explained as a throw-back to more primitive forms of Di- 
onysiac cult, while the Pythagoreans might have borrowed the phrase from the Orphics, in whose 
mythology the rending of Dionysus was an important element, even though they themselves abhor- 
red the taking of life. Obviously, in Dionysus/Zeus pull cult, the consumntion of the flesh of 
the bull can be part of the initiation ceremony (cf. e.g. Euripides, fr. 472N?, 475N*). And 
might laa oS Progs 357 
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cohere with Cook's reading of Agamemnon 36f.? ; 

Only a little reflexion, however, is needed to show that all such speculations are wrong. 
Botic Ent yAdoon uéyac BéBnxev would be an extremely odd way of saying 'I have eaten the bull- 
god'. Moreover, in the parallel cult expressions the application of the object (whatever it is) 
to the tongue is clearly meant as a symbol, not a literal reality (the key: Aeschylus fr. 316N*, 
Sophocles 0C.1052ff.; the seal: AP 10,42: the door, Theognis 413; cf. on this point Thomson, 
JRS 55[1935], 21 n.6). Finally, and most important, the parallels at Theognis 815-816, 

Bote pow éml yAdoon uoatep modi AGE enuBatvwov 
foxet wwtiAAety ualtep Emvotéuevov, 
and Menander, dal. fr.21, 
maxdce yoo te éxert ént ordia, ; 
surely make it quite clear how the watchman's words are to be understood. An ox is a strong, 
heavy beast, whose application to the tonque prevents it from moving, hence no sound emerges. 
Theognis stresses the physical constraint exerted by the ox, Menander the massive dead weight of 
the pig. u¢yac in our passage is not therefore an epithet of a aod but simply describes the bulk 
of the ox. 

To sum up, ‘the great ox' symbolizes a heavy weight. Presumably, the expression has its 
origin in primitive common speech, though it was also taken over by religious ritual. It has a 
proverbial quality, but its ritual associations can be relevant in particular contexts. Both 
aspects of the phrase are important in Agamenmon 36f.. That such a primitive turn of phrase 
should have become a cult formula in various mystery religions should be no surprise, given the 


primitive origins of these religions (in this respect the comparison drawn by Lobeck and Fraen- 
kel with etuouta is illuminating). 
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If anything has been made clear by J.D.Cloud, Mwna's calendar in Livy and Plutarch, in LCM 
4.4(Apr.1979), 65-71, it is the fact that nobody in antiquity knew exactly how to explain the 
origin of the so-called pre-Julian calendar based on a year of 355 days while being adapted to 
the solar year by means of a biennial ‘intercalary month' of 23 or 22 days. Several authors on 
the matter attributed the system to Numa. Plutarch, Mwna 18.1-2, implies that the king, comput- 
ing the difference between the lunar and solar year to be 11 days, introduced the lunar year 
of 354 days together with the biennial intercalation of 22 days. Also Solinus, 1.37ff., knew 
that at Rome the year once contained 354 days. This must be the case, indeed, since the bienni- 
al intercalation of 22 and 23 days alternately must be invented specifically with a view to a 
lunar year of 354 days, producing in this way a year of average length 365 1/4 days. So the 
strange phenomenon of the so-called pre-Julian calendar, giving a year of average length 366 1/4 
must have come into existence, some time, by the Roman decision in favour of the number 


If I am right in this line or argument, the change from 354 to 355, which meant destroying 
a perfect, or nearly perfect, calendar, cannot be explained by such vague notions as ‘a Pythago- 
rean passion for uneven numbers' (Cloud p.68) or the fear of even numbers, as some Romans seem 
to have believed themselves. For a calendar innovation so drastic, which was to continue to ex- 
ist for a long time, the motive must be sought in a change in the political situation. It may 
remind us of the French and Russian revolutions, which were accompanied by calendar reforms in 
order to seal, so to speak, a New Order. In Egypt, under the Ptolemies, a calendar innovation 
- the introduction of an intercalary day - was enacted (the so-called Canopus decree), but could 
not be put into effect. 

In the history of early Rome there is only one period in the ancient sources which may re- 
late this reform of the Roman calendar to political events. Macrobius, Sat.1.13.20-21, says: 

quando autem primwn intercalatum sit varie refertur ... sed hoe ar- 

gutt Varro seribendo antiquisstman Legem fuisse ineisam tn columna 

aenea a L.Pinario et Furto consultbus, eui mensis intercalarts ad- 

sertbitur. 
Pinarius and Furius were consuls in 472 B.C.. For me, Varro's assigning the introduction of the 
‘intercalary month' to this year implies the existence then of a lunar year of 354 days. What 
political event at that time could justify the innovation? The results of recent archaeological 
investigations indicate an Etruscan presence at Rome at least up to that time. A number of mod- 
ern writers are therefore inclined to put the beginning of the Roman Republic about 472 B.C., 
for instance R.Werner, Der Beginn der rémischen Republik, MUnchen/Wien 1963, who connects the 
event with the destruction of the Etruscan navy off Cumae in 474/3 B.C. (p.481). For me he is 
right so far as this event may have caused the outbreak of the patrician revolution at Rome in 
473. At that time the Etruscan calendar must have been in operation. 

I have elsewhere calculated (RhMus nf.124[1981] that this calendar consisted in a lunar 
year of 354 days, ending at noon on February 13th, followed by a ‘bridging period’ of 11 days 
which ended at noon on February 24th (Regifugium). That is why ever since (until 1582) inter- 
calation fel] just before February 24th. The first eight days (nundtmen) of that bridging 
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period were dedicated to the dead (Parentalia). Ovid, Fastz 2.547-56, tells us - and so far no 
one has been able to explain this tradition - that, once upon a time (quondam), the Parentalia 
had not been observed (deseruere); as a consequence the dead ancestors left their tombs and 
roamed, weeping, about the city; Rome almost suffered conflagration as a punishment for this 
inobservance. The poet could scarcely believe the story (viz equidem eredo). An annual celebra- 
tion of the greatest importance with a view to the return of fertility and felicity, and cul- 
minating in the ritual of February 24th, the Hieros Gamos between the king and the goddess Uni 
(cf. LCM 6. 9[Nov,1981]1, 243-4)! 

However, the introduction of a biennial ‘intercalary month' of 22 or 23 days instead of 
the annual bridging period of 11 days would, in every alternate year, mean the suppression of 
that period, that is of the Parentalia. To the Etruscans this revolutionary institution must 
have meant a social upheayal, as is reflected in the tradition handed down by Ovid. We are 
bound to assume that the institution was invented by the revolting patricians, who were actual- 
ly correcting the Etruscan calendar. 

But when, then, followed the chanae of the lunar year of 354 days into the basic year of 
355 days? Relying on the ancient sources ‘modern scholars mostly attribute the system [i.e. 
the pre-Julian calendar] to the Decemviri (mid-fifth century B.C.)', says E.J.Bickerman, Chron- 
ology of the Anetent World, London 1968, p.248. This attribution is surely correct: it was to 
seal the new order of the Roman Republic as established in the two previous decades. After 
450/449 there is no trace of important Etruscans living at Rome, neither archaeologically nor 
in the Fasti Consulares. It can also be explained why the new calendar, despite the blunder 
contained in it, continued to exist for four centuries. For in this calendar the Parentalia, 
now 83 days, were annually celebrated, and I think their restoration was a compromise to satis- 
fy the superstitious people, as Ovid suggests. But if the introduction of the pre-Julian calen- 
dar meant breaking with the Etruscan lunisolar system - as is certainly suggested by the intro- 
duction of months with 31 days - it must be wrong to call the pre-Julian year still 'lunisolar'. 
As Mommsen already saw, it ‘tng vielmehr ganzlich ins Wilde’ (quoted by Bickerman, 0.46), de- 
spite the reorganization of the year. 

In 46 B,C. Caesar promulgated his new calendar not only in order to put an end to the con- 
fusio but certainly in the first place to seal in this way the new order of the ‘New Romulus’ 
(Alf81di in MH 8[1951]. Which may explain why in this calendar January and February together 
have 59 days (31 + 28): the length of the ‘dead’ and nameless period following the 10 month 
year, the so-called 'year of Romulus’, still descernible in the pre-Julian calendar in the per- 
jod following December 23rd (Death of Acca Larentia), ending on February 24th. Evidently this 
period was dearer to Caesar than the months of 30 days of his Egyptian model. Was the founder 
of Rome, after all, an Etruscan - as has been suggested before, e.g by M.Grant, Roman Myths, 
revised edition, Harmondsworth 1973, p.109) -, an Etruscan whose year ended on the day we call 
February 24th? Calendar studies can be very illuminating, and exciting. 


Additional note: My reconstruction of the Etruscan calendar will be inserted into the second 
edition (in preparation) of A.J.Pfiffig, Religio Etrusca. 

Acca Larentia was said to be the ancestress of the Fabii, whose number was 306 = 365 - 59, 
Their annihilation turns out to be the historicization of a myth, and probably also of a ritual, 
of the Dying year. In this and similar ways Rome lost its mytholoay, which to a great extent 
must have been 'made in Etruria’ (see my ‘Myth and Historiography: the Tale of the 306 Fabii', 
Nunen 2319761). Mller (and Neecke) already knew about the Etruscan oriain of Acca Larentia. 
The ‘Sabine’ stock of the Fabii might well, one day, turn out to be really Etruscan, just like 
that of the Claudii, whose 4th century tomb (of the CLAVTIE) at Cervéteri was discovered in 
1968. Numa, certainly, is an Etruscan name, though he too was said to be a ‘Sabine’. Archaeologi- 
cally the Sabines of Romulus are as elusive as the Dorians of the 'Migration'. But what if tho- 
roughly Romanized and politically dominant families afterwards saw fit to obscure their Etrusc- 
an origins by pretendina to be of that mysterious Sabine stock? And did the emperor Claudius 
pick up his deep interest in Etruscan history exclusively from his first and detested match 
with Urqulanilla? To say nothing of Dionysius of Halicarnassus stating (2.38.3) that those Sab- 
ines were as luxurious as the Etruscans. 


Copyright (C) 1984 A.W.J.Holleman 
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D.WHITEHEAD(Manchester): 4 thousand new Athentans LCM 9,1(Jan.1984), 8-10 


Within the last four years, IG 11°.10+ - the unique, multiple honorific decree whereby the 
Athenians rewarded non-citizens who had assisted in the restoration of democracy in 403 B.C. - 
has been twice re-examined: see Peter Krentz, ‘Foreigners acainst the Thirty: IG II? 10 again’, 
Phoenix 34(1980), 298-306 (summarized in his The Thirty at Athens, Cornell U.P., Ithaca & London 
1982, 110-112); and D6 in M.J.Osborne, Naturalization in Athens, volumes | (Verhandeligen van de 
tontnklijke Academie voor Wetenschazpen, Letteren en Gehone Kunsten, Klasse der Letteren no. 38 
[Brussels 1981]) and Il (bédem no.101 [Brussels 1982]). Those familiar with this fragmentary 
stele and its many intractable problems will be assessing for theselves these two rigorous stud- 
jes - hereinafter cited as Krentz ana Csborne (I or II) - and locating them within a doxography 
of work on the decree which stretches back to the late 19th century. If one may tempt fate by 
speaking of ‘progress’ in such work, it lies here most obviously in the important conclusion, 
reached by Krentz and Osborne quite independently of each other, that the number of honorands 
was far larger than previously supposed. The Aigina fragments (D.Hereward, SSA 47[1952], 102-117; 
SEG 12.84) reveal all earlier estimates, ranging merely between 80+ and 300+, as far too low: 
‘the true figure, calculable from the fragments, is nearer to 1000' (Osborne II 35, with detailed 
arguments and reconstruction of the stele at 35-42; Krentz's estimate of c.1200 [Krentz 305] is 
not based on such autopsy but on the measurements of Miss Hereward). It was thus non-citizens who 
bore the main burden of the democratic kathodos, a fact which will call for some re-adjustment of 
our grasp of the significance of the episode (cf. Krentz, The Thirty at Athena, 129-130. 

As regards what survives of the decree itself (lines 1-9), there are doubtless too many var- 
jables for any individual's chosen course through them to stand much chance of commanding univer- 
sal assent. Krentz's course is the more radical, and (to me) the less convincing, in at least 
three respects. 

1) Krentz seeks (299-301) to sidestep the old debate over whether the archon named in line 2 is 
(Musdéup loc (404/3) or [Sevatvetlog (401/0) by proposing [EtwAetSnc (demotikon ending in) log 
(403/2). On this I have nothing to add to the criticisms already voiced by Osborne (II 30 n.81), 
nor to his general reasons - chiefly the reference in line 8 to the diallagat of 403/2 (?Arist- 
otle, AthPol 39.1) - for preferring [Sevatvetloc (Osborne II 30-31). 

2) Krentz's abandonment of a stoichedon line lenath of 87 letters, which has been generally fol- 
lowed since Wilhelm (see SEG 3.70) in favour of a shorter line of 79 letters (Krentz 302) is es- 
sentially based on his untenable reconstruction of the superscript lines 1-2, by way of an argu- 
ment that there were only six, not seven, columns of lines on Face B. Again, Osborne's objections 
(II 35 n.108) are decisive. Clearly there can be no absolute certainty that 87 letters is the 
correct line length, but some of Krentz's restorations (Krentz 304) within a 79-letter line seem 
decidedly cramped for space: in line 6, for example, he is obliged to foreshorten the normal 
otxdo.v “AStvnotv to ‘ASivnotv alone (cf. Osborne II 35 n,104). In line 4 Krentz's adoption (304 


n.21) of Miss Hereward's reading [- - -lov instead of the usual [- - -Jou produces the unlikely 
opening clause St. dvépce cya8ol touv nepl tov Sflov, Soo. cuwmariASov'énd uAfic uA. Osborne's 
autopsy (I 39) hes now confirmed [- - -Jov. Krentz's alternative restoration, devised for this 


eventuality (304 n.21) is émev&h d&vSpec Eyévovto GyaSlot, which on his line length makes the 
proposer's name one of eleven letters, not six. For neither number of letters does Krentz hazard 
an actual name, and this may be deemed no less than prudent in the circumstances; on the other 
hand I personally am quite won over by Osborne's version (with 87 letters to the line) of lines 
3-4, which not only, and appropriately, has Thrasyboulos as the proposer (Osborne II 32) but also 
replaces wétotxjo., a restoration which has had far too long a run for its money, with Eévlov. 
3) In what is clearly his most audacious arqument (followina up a suagestion of Miss Hereward's), 
Krentz denies that lines 5-7 embody a grant of citizenship (Krentz 304). Here I can only echo 
Osborne's reaction (II 33 n.90) that ‘this is surely incredible'. The pleonastic phrase in lines 
6-7, vouote SE tote avtot¢ nepl adtiv thc dpxdc xolfiosar ofc uli|[al nepl tv Gov “ASnvatwv 
(Wilhelm/Osborne) is only intelligible if it follows a grant of citizenship (cf. Osborne II 33). 
Krantz also sees no significance in the fact that recipients of the awards were listed by 
tribes, for ‘all metics must have been registered by tribe, since they served in the Athenian 
army' (Krentz 304). By 'metics' he means tsoteleis - which brings me at last to the main point 
of this paper. The major interpretative crux in this decree is the question of how many categor- 
jes of honorand it contains and what privileges they were given. Here I disagree with both Krentz 
and Osborne. Krentz argues that all the honorands received lootéAcua, one groun being given it 
with €yutnotc (which he restores, with tootéAe.ta, in line 5) and another group, larger but in- 
ferior, getting it with Elyytno.v noddmelp “AlSnvatoic (line 9). Osborne argues, on more tradi- 
tional lines, that between 70 and 90 of the honorands received citizenship, the rest (between 
850 and 870) tootéAera. My contention - based upon two, quite separate considerations - is that 
all the honorands were enfranchized, and that no other, lesser privileaes were anywhere involved 
or mentioned. 
1) We may begin with the egguests of line 9. It has most usually been maintained that this is a 
privilege which is being granted to those who are not to have citizenship: something to do with 
betrothal rights, or else (L.M.Gluskina, vDI 1958, 81-85) the right to act as quarantor (Krentz 
does not make it clear which of these meanings, or any other, he prefers; cf. Osborne II 35 n. 
104). But the only satisfactory interpretation - that of Foucart, followed by Mathieu and now 
Osborne (II 34-35) - is to take egguesis in the general sense of a solemn undertaking or pledge, 
so that this group are being rewarded 'in accordance with the pledge given’ (wath thy GoSeToav 
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élyyinovv, Osborne). 


What pledge, then, had been given? Xenophon tells us in Hellenica 2.4.25: niote S&évtec (ge. 
Thrasyboulos et al. after the battle at Mounichia), ottivec wav, wal ef Eévor elev, 
lootéAc.av éoecdar. Thus, this passage of Xenophon has always been the justification for the i- 
dea that there are ‘lesser’ honorands in IG I1* 10+ who were given lootéAe.a (the technical pri- 
vilege of fiscal equality with Athenian citizens) because that was all they had been promised. 
But the justification is illusory. In Eivene 16(1978), 19-22, I drew attention to the fact that 
the only two occurrences of the word tootéAe.a in classical literary sources are in the works of 
Xenophon (Hellenica 2.4.25 & Porot 4.12) and that in both instances close attention to the phra- 
seology reveals that the word was not employed in its technical, ‘epigraphical' sense, describ- 
ing something which by definition could be offered only to non-citizens. My interpretation of 
Porot 4.12 did not commend itself to Ph.Gauthier, Um Commentaire Historique des Porot de Xéno- 
phon (Hautes Etudes du Monde Gréco-Romain 8), Geneva & Paris 1976, Addenda pp.267-8, but I re- 
main convinced that the phraseological similarity of both Porozt 4.12 (wal tiv Edvo 1H 
and Hellenica 2.4.25 (wal et E¢vo. elev) is the crucial point, which shows that Xenophon's use 
of the word was, rather differently in the two cases, non-technical (full supporting argument 
will be found in my Eirene note). 

So the egguests of Thrasyboulos to the foreigners in his army in 403 was not that they could 
look forward to being voted a non-citizen's privileged status which, in certain limited respects, 
put them on the same footing as the citizens; it was a promise that there would be real, full e- 
quality, an equal crack of the whip, between all the members of the army of liberation, even 
those who had joined it as foreigners. Thus in practical terms it was a promise of citizenship 
for ‘all who joined in the return from Peiraieus, some of whom were clearly slaves’, a proposal 
thwarted by Archinos with a graphe paranomon (?Aristotle, AthPol 40.2, cf. [Plutarch], Vit.X Or. 
835f-836a, with P.J.Rhodes, A Commentary on the Aristotelian Athenaton Politeia, Oxford, Claren- 
don, 1981, 474-476). There are major obstacles in the way of A.E.Raubitschek's contention (Hee- 
peria 10[1941], 287ff.) that ZG I1* 10+ is nothing less than this (abortive) 403 proposal of 
Thrasyboulos; I am suggesting instead that Thrasyboulos' proposal was reintroduced two years la- 
ter - by Thrasyboulos himself, on Osborne's enticing restoration - and that this second time it 
was successful. 

With the Hellenica passage properly understood there is no place here (to reiterate the 
point) for the technical privilege of lootéAeta. In [Plutarch] Vit.x Or,836a, Lysias, after 'lo- 
sing’ the citizen status which would have come to him through Thrasyboulos' original motion, is 
said to have lived out the rest of his life looteAtc dv. But he might have been one already (G. 
Mathieu, REG 40[1927], 95-97; M.Feyel, RPh 29[1945], 158-161); there is no proof here that eith- 
er Lysias or anyone else was given looréAeta in any ‘second-best’ grant of 401/0. Admittedly it 
is not easy to see why the demopotetot of IG 11? 10+ should not have had Lysias among them, but 
this is equally strange on the orthodox view also; for - pace Osborne II 30 n.77 - everything 
that we know of Lysias' part in the kathodos (e.q. Lysias 12.52-3, [Plutarch] Vzt.¥ Or. 835f, 
Justin 5.9.9) ought to have put him in the category of those whom lines 4-5 of the decree say 
ouwmathAsov cmd OuAfic fj totc uateAl Solio. ouverdB]|[ovto Ec thw udBoGov thy Ec Nepav& (Wilhelm/ 
Osborne), i.e. those whom all except Krentz agree were enfranchized. Was Lysias perhaps unwil1- 
ing, GneAadelc thc moAvtetag ([Plutarch]) to risk a second disappointment? 

2) The other, quite independent proof that all the honorands received citizenship is that they 
were all listed under tribal rubrics (such rubrics are preserved only on Face B of the stele, 
but there has never been any dispute that the appeared on Face A also). Peter Krentz, as we saw 
earlier, summarily denies that these tribal rubrics are proof of citizenship, for ‘all metics 
[by which he means zsoteZezs] must have been registered by tribes, since they served in the Ath- 
enian army’ (Krentz 304). Msborne's discussion (II 33) is wore detailed. If one is looking, he 
argues, for a privilege which is ‘obviously inferior to the citizenship’ and yet ‘none the less 
a privilege which led to the assignation of the recipients to tribes', nothing else appears to 
meet those requirements but footéAc.a, for ‘the duties of zsotelets in Athens included an obli- 
gation tic otpatelag otpatetcoSar ueth “ASnvatwv, and to fulfil this function an zsoteles (like 
a citizen) would need a tribal affiliation’. 

Appended to this is a note of disacreement (n.91) with my own arguments in The Ideology of 
the Athenian Metie (PCPhS Supp]. vol.4), Cambridge 1977, '7ff.' (actually 11-13, cf. 83-84) to 
the effect that clauses in decrees granting isoteleta which specify particular obligations (or 
are they privileges?) such as the military one at issue here do not ‘explain’ part of the basic 
tsoteleia itself but make additions to it. Similar reservations, as Osborne notes, are expressed 
by P.J.Rhodes, Zoe. cit. supra 653-654. While I am prepared to agree with Rhodes that individual 
instances of what he calls ‘'haphazard' phraseology are feasible (though not in my view demonstr- 
ated), I still adhere to my general position of 1977, and I am surprised that neither Rhodes nor 
Osborne has realized how simple it is to prove that ‘ordinary’ zeoteleis (like ordinary metics) 
were neither members of nor in any way connected with the tribes. When the dtkastat kata demous 
dealt with the dikat of citizens they went to the four judges who acted for the defendant's 
tribe (?Aristotle, AthPol 53.2, with Rhodes, loc. eit. supra 590), but for metics, isoteletse and 
promenoi the polemarch had to divide the cases into ten groups and distribute them between the 
tribes by lot (AthPol 58.2). Could there be a clearer indication that zsoteleis were not assign- 
ed to a tribe? If they had been so assigned, of course, this would have been indicated - that is, 
the actual tribe specified or at least some reference made to choosing one - not only in Z@ II? 
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10+ but also in other decrees granting isoteleia to individuals of to groups. No such indications 
exist. 

Osborne adds two supporting arguments (II 33-34). The first is ‘the attested solemn promise 
of tsoteleta to the foreigners after the battle of Mounichia'. But we have already seen that only 
citizenship, not (fiscal) isoteZeia, would have fulfilled that solemn promise. The second is the 
suggestion that two of the honorands from the category which, on the orthodox view, received te0~ 
teleia turn up as isotele¢s on 4th century tombstones, viz. Gerys (Face A, col. III line 13; IG Il 
7863) and Dexandrides (Face 8, col.II line 20; Ic II? 7864 + SEG 18.122). Obviously I can no more 
disprove these identifications than Osborne can prove them, but he himself refers to a fact which 
is surely very significant: we have only some 25 epitaphs of zsoteleis, of which only 10 are from 
the 4th century. Would not this be puzzling, even inexplicable, if 2G II? 10+ had created more 
than 850 of them? 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

The idea that in 401/0 the Athenians enfranchized a thousand foreigners at a stroke may seem 
bewildering, even grotesque, and I can assure the sceptical that I have not been converted to it 
easily; it is, however, what the evidence forces us to believe. No doubt the notion of different- 
jated honours in this decree will die hard (if at all), because it is so deep-rooted. In fact, it 
ought never to have arisen, and there is no basis whatever for believing in different groups of 
honorands with different honours. I emphasize 'with different honours’ because there has been 
some confusion of argument here, to which I myself have contributed. In Ideology 156-158 (where 
the origins of the present paper may be found) I suggested that on the strength of what survives 
there is insufficient proof that lines 7-9 refer to 'a second group of (lesser) honorands' rather 
than to ‘some expansion of the services of and rewards for the demopoietoi'. Because of this ob- 
servation Krentz (302 n.18) suggests that I was unaware of the Aiginia fragments (in fact I cited 
them in Ideology 171 n.86), while David Lewis - if I might mention this - wrote to me to make the 
same point, namely that the Aigina rubric ot6e [mlopéulevov tHi]| éy Meoaret 6{tuwi] on face B 
‘makes two lists certain, three at least likely, and is surely a general argument for gradations 
of awards'. I cannot agree. To quote Osborne (II 26-27, with my emphasis), ‘as the Aigina frag- 
ments have made clear, the recipients were divided into three distinct categories on the basis of 
the stage at which they joined Thrasyboulos'. This is evidently true; and by close attention to 
Xenophon's narrative (Hellenica oa AFF) as well as to the Aigina rubric Osborne has restored 
lines 4-8 of the decree in a manner which will be hard to better. But why were the three groups 
differentiated? Whatever the reason, it was not so as to give them appropriately graded awards, 
for even on Osborne's (and the orthodox) view the second and third groups, ‘somewhat paradoxic- 
ally' (Osborne II 27), got the same thing. What he and others are hapny to believe of two groups 
is demonstrable, I maintain, of all three (note that the ‘group 3' rubric, quoted above, is im- 
mediately followed by assignments to the tribe I Erectheis; so the 560-580 men in this, the lar- 
gest, group were certainly rewarded as fully as the rest). 

It remains only to offer an appropriate, exempli gratia restoration for lines 8-9. 1 suqgest 
Zl\Cvor wal tdtoug wal Exydvoic noArtelayv wank mhv SeSouévmvy élyytmotv (see Osborne II 35 n.102 
for SeGquévmy as an alternative to 6oSetoav; otherwise perhaps thy éu Meparet Elyytmorv). 
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F.R.D.GOODYEAR(Witwatersrand): A gloss in Colwmnella (7.3.24) LCM 9.1(Jan.1984), 10 
sed obseruandw cet sicus aesiatis pou emervswn Cantculae, ut ante meridiem grex in oceidentem rn 
spectans agatur ef in ean partem progrediatur, post meridiem in orientem, stquidem plurimuan 
vrefert, ne pascentiwn capita sint aduersa soli, qui plerwnque nocet animaltbus ortente prae- 
dicto stdere. Columella 7.3.24 

The words sidus aestatis are susnect for several reasons: 
1) They are usually taken to mean ‘the sun', but ‘the star of summer' is an unparalleled descrip- 
tion of the sun, so far as I know, and it is rather implausible (it is scarcely justified by the 
fact that the sun is above the horizon for longer on summer days than at other times of year). 
E.S.Forster, in the Loeb edition, translates ‘the sun in summer', but that interpretation of the 
genitive is dubious. 
2) Even if stdue aestaties could mean ‘the sun' or ‘the sun in summer', it would be singularly in- 
felicitous here, because praedicto stdere a few lines later refers back not to the sun, but to 
Caniculae. 
3) Why on earth should Columella tell farmers to watch the sun in order to drive their flocks 
westwards in the morning and eastwards in the afternoon? Is it in order to establish where east 
and west lie? But any farmer can safely be assumed to know already which is east and which is 
west on his own land. Even if his sheep have wandered into strange parts, the farmer should know 
how to discover where east and west are. So is he to watch the sun in order to tell when midday 
has arrived? Again the advice, though sensible enough, seems painfully elementary. 

1 suggest that stdus aestatia be deleted as a gloss on Caniculae. Perhaps its intrusion into 
the text here was helped by the apparent lack of a subject for oseruandwn est. But for obseruand- 
wun est ut in Columella cf. 2.4.10 sed in arando maxime est obseruandun, semper ut transuersus 


mons sulcetur; 9.3.4; 12.47.6 (and for obseruare (intrans.) ut or ne in general see TLE 9.2.213. 
43-82, 214.13-43). 
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MICHAEL LLOYD(Wadham College, Oxford): Croesus’ priority: Herodotus 1.5.3 LCM 9.1(Jan.1984), 11 


Herodotus begins his history with an account of various unverifiable stories about the be- 
ginning of hostilities between Asia and Europe (1.1-5), which he then dismisses, and announces 
his intention of beginning the history proper with Croesus: tdv & of&a atitdc noadrov inde—avra 
6htuuw Epywy Ec tobe “EAAnvac. Croesus’ sianificance is then described in the following terms: 
RopBdépwy nmpiitog tiv tueto Couey tobe wév wuatectpélato *EMrivww Ec pdoou dnayuytiv, tobe 5 wlAouc 
TOGENOI HoatO ... Ted St tic Kooloou dexfic mévtec “EMnvec foo sretiGepo. (6.2-3). Herodotus 
does not, however, come on to Croesus until chapter 26, but begins by sketching the backcround 
to his rule: Heraclid kings (ch.7), Gyaes (8-14), Mermnad kings between Gyaes and Croesus (15-25). 

A contradiction noted by Jacoby (RE Supp. 2[1913], 338) is that these introductory chapters 
show that Croesus was not in fact the first Lydian king to subjugate Greek cities: Gyges takes 
Colophon (14.4), Ardys takes Priene (15), Alyattes takes Smyrna (16.2). Jacoby thought that this 
shows that there was originally an independent Croesus logos, which Herodotus did not absorb 
properly into the rest of his history. F.Hellman replied to Jacoby that the important thing a- 
bout Croesus was that he was responsible for ‘die erste systematische Unterwerfung bis aun Tri- 
butpflichtigkeit', whereas the earlier attacks can be classified as €€ énvSpoutic dpmmyy (6.3: 
Herodots Kroisos-logos, Berlin 1934, 26). Hellman was in turn criticized by B.Shimron (Zranos 
7721973], 45-51), who argued that the earlier kings were evidently engaged on a policy of sub- 
jugation, albeit less successful than that of Croesus, that they would naturally have imposed 
tribute on the cities which they conquered, and that the lona siege of Miletus (chh.17-22) can 
hardly be described as €& ému6poyific dommyr (a term applied by Herodotus to the Cimmerian invas- 
jon, and not to the activities of the Mermnad kings). Shimron therefore proposed a different 
type of interpretation, stressing of6a (5.3) and C6ev (6.2): Herodotus does not deny that Greek 
cities may have been subjugated before Croesus. but what he is saying is that Croesus is the 
first barbarian of whom he can say with certainty that he subjugated Greek cities. Shimron ob- 
serves that, unless he has exceptionally reliable sources, Herodotus only uses such expressions 
of certainty when dealing with events no earlier than the generation of his grandparents: he 
can thus use C&uev of Gyges' offerings at Delphi (14.2), which are there to be seen, but not of 
his exploits, nor of those of Croesus' other predecessors. 

Shimron's theory appears to fit 5.3, where Herodotus contrasts what the Persians and the 
Phoenicians say with what he himself knows, but it does not fit the expanded statement of Croe- 
sus' priority at 6.2-3, where Herodotus says that before Croesus all Greeks were free. If Shim- 
ron were correct, then what Herodotus would have said would have been somethine like ‘there may 
have been aggressors before Croesus but I cannot be sure about them: he does indeed distinguish 
between myth and history in the way suggested by Shimron, but nevertheless he does not tacitly 
exclude _myth when making general statements. Thus when he says that Polycrates was the first 
Greek wav twetc C&iev to have a thalassocracy (3.122.2), he explicitly excludes Minos and any 
predecessors that he may have had, and reiterates that Polycrates was the first historical fig- 
ure to do so. Similarly, when he says that Xerxes’ army was much the biggest t&v twetc féuev 
(7.20.2), he does not automatically exclude the mythical expedition of the Atreidae against 
Troy from consideration (even thouch he can only estimate its size wank th Aeycueva), but says 
that Xerxes’ army was bigger than that too. If Shimron were correct, therefore, Herodotus would 
explicitly exclude the eralier Mermnad kings, and would certainly not make the flat statement 
that before Croesus all Greeks were free. 

There is no need, however, to resort to Jacoby's view that Herodotus has failed to integrate 
the Croesus legos into the history as a whole. What we have here is a common feature of paratac- 
tic style, whereby a statement to which there are only rather trivial exceptions is made first 
without any qualification, and the exceptions are then stated without any ‘but’ or ‘except’. Ex- 
amples of this are cited by the late Colin Macleod in his note on Iliad 24.498, including Thucy- 
dides 1.97.2: ‘everyone before me omitted this period ... and the one man who did handle it, Hel- 
janicus, did so cursorily and inaccurately’. Herodotus thus begins by making his most general 
claim about Croesus’ priority at 5.3, when he says that Croesus was the first man he knows of 
to commit injustice against the Greeks; he then narrows down this assertion at 6.2-3, when he 
says that Croesus was the first barbarian to exact tribute from some Greek cities and make friends 
with others; and finally he shows at 14.4 - 16.2 that Croesus had some precedent even for the 
activities specified at 6.2-3. Herodotus can express himself in this manner because the attacks 
by Croesus' predecessors were relatively unimportant, but his narrative makes it clear that they 
were no different in nature from those of Croesus himself. Herodotus wanted, for reasons too com- 
plicated to go into here, to begin his history with Croesus. It was therefore natural that he 
should have justified this in the most decisive way possible by stating what was new and differ- 


ent about Croesus in a way that makes clear his relevance to the theme of the whole work, the 
hostility between East and West. 
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T.P.WISEMAN(Exeter): Cicero, pro Caelio 47: @ matter of punctuation LCM 9.1(dan.1984) , 12 12 


betending Caelius' moral reputation, Cicero develops at §§ 44-46 an argument de studits etus 
honmestic, to show that an orator as brilliant and dedicated as Caelius cannot possibly be living 
a life ot lechery and self-indulgence; on the contrary, the profession demands a rigorous train- 
ing regime incompatible even with the pleasures of regular social life. § 47 follows: 

an hic, st sese isti vitae dedisset, consularem hominem 
adulescene tn tudtetun vocavisset? hie, st laborem fugeret, st 
obstrictus voluptattbus teneretic’, hae in acte ecotidie versare- 
ulwn capitis, tpse inspectante populo Romano tot zam mensts aut 
de salute aut de gloria dimicaret? nihtine igitur illa vicinit- 
as vedolet, nihilne hominum fama, nthil Batae denique ipsae lo- 
quuntur solum verwn etian personant, hue uniue miteris libidi- 
nem esse prolapsam ut ... 
From here he goes on to attack Clodia, suggesting that she is no better than a meretrtc. 

What is the train of thought in that sequence of rhetorical questions? The sentence begin- 
ning nthilne ... seems to introduce a new point - ‘as always, Cicero leads his argument back to 
the hidden hand of Clodia'(Austin's commentary, p.109) - but why zgitur? I suggest that it should 
start a new paragraph, and be printed with inverted commas as an imagined objection: ‘It's all 
very well to talk about Caelius' oratory, but what damages his reputation is his life-style and 
his affair with Clodia. What about that?'. The *aztur would then be as in § 30: dicet aliquta: 
thaee feuttur eat tua diseiplina?'(see OLD s.v. 2b). 

As in § 39, the imagined objector is ironical: ‘So there's no smell] of anything from Clod- 
ja's neighbourhood, there's nothing in what rumour says, even Baiae itself doesn't talk?'. And 
Cicero's reply provides his opening anainst Clodia: ‘Oh yes, | Baiae talks all right, in fact it 
cries aloud, that one woman's immorality has sunk so low ... 

What has put readers off the track is that the turning point jin the argument comes in the 
middle of & 47. The nineteenth-century division of the text into short sections is more conven- 
jent than the older system of longer chapters, but in this case it is much less satisfactory. 


‘Chapter 20' begins at ntihilne ... , and that is surely right: a new paragraph for a new argu- 
ment. 
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In her speech of defiance to Creon ae gone describes the d&ypomm xdooolh Sefiv | vou in 
the following words: ob ydp ti viv ye xaxStc, GA’ del note 
T tatta, novdelc ofSev t& Stove. 456-7 
This, I think, Sieh Yee. rather that they are eternal than that they are immortal: not that, like 
the gods, they had a beginning, which happens in their case to be unknown, but that the beginning 
is unknown because there never was one and that therefore they would also have no end. They are 
beyond the temporal world of now and yesterday, of coming to be and passing away, in which mor- 
tals exist subject to change. That is why the proclamations of no mortal can out-run them (an 
athletic metaphor echoed, if not borrowed, by Euripides, ton 973 [cf. LSJ s.v. tmeptpéyw 2 
wal nic ta upetoow Sunt oto” 
These eternal laws reappear in the ‘pride’ chorus of the Oedipus Tyrannus, 863-910: 
et you. Euveln mépovtt pyotea thy 
etoerttov dyvelayv Adyuw 
Epyav te Thikvtw, Sv vouor noduervtat 
tiinodec, obpavia’v 
alSép. texvwwWévtec, Gv “OAupTOS 
TAP USvos 


péyag év tovtoic Bite, O66 ynodonet. 
Here their distinction from the mortal is explicit, and they are begotten (rather than ‘born', 
as LSJ s.v. texvds) in heavenly upper air: but the language is, I think, metaphorical rather 
than mythological: that their only father is Olympus and not the mortal nature of men (€t.ixtev 
here certainly of a father, from d&vépwv: but the distinctions attempted by LSJ s.v. are not 
easily upheld even from the examples there cited) means, I think, no more than a reaffirmation 
that they belong to the realm of the divine and that men did not think them up. The implications 
are spelled out: they will not be forgotten nor will they grow old. wéyac Ev todtoLo Sedc also 
need mean no more than that they are divine: that only gods are immune from old age and death is 
stated in a context where it means that they alone are not susceptible to change in Oedipus’ 
great speech in the Oedipus Coloneus, 607-8 
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re) Soe Mee 2 TAL, wdverc ob ylyvetat 13 
Seotor yijpac of uarSavetv note, 

though there it is time, and not forgetfulness, which is the other named agent of confusion and 

change (609) th 6'G@Aa ouyxet mv9'd nayxpathc xedvoc, 


as it is in the similar speech in the Ajax, 646-7, where 
draxev8" d paxpdc wdinvaplSuntog Xpdvor 
pve. t’GhnAa val wavévta TOL 
In that speech it is sleep that is pF iecni Cres cf. OF 870-871 above, 


o06E pinote Ad- 
Sa “atonotudon. 
Sleep, like time, old age and death, Pr eigh to the mortal world of change, even if, unlike the 
others, Aber TeGjoag, ob8’del AcBiv Exer. (Ajax 676) 


But the Sedc who is uétyac év occ (tote vouoic, OF 910) might just be Zeus. Antigone be- 
gan her speech of defiance with the assertion that 
ob ydp te por Zedvc Av 6 wnpv&ag téde (Ant. 450), 
interestingly, but probably significant of no more than uncenscious renetition, beqinning with 
the same three words, and even if she goes on to consider 
h Edvoixoc tiv udtw Sefiv Alun (451) 
she is clearly partly thinking of Zeus when she speaks of the Gyporrta udoporh Sediv | voutpa (454- 
5). And later in the same play the Chorus, reflecting on the curse of the Labdacids, use much 
the same words as those we are considering here, but about the power of Zeus (604-614). 
tedv, Zed, Sdvaoryv tic &v- 
piv tnepfacta HOTAOKOL ; 
tn ob 068’ titvog alpet ToS" Tovtoyriowc 


T6 t’énerta xual td pédAov 
wal td nolv énopudoer 
vauog 55°: ob6tv Epmec 
Svartiv Bidtp miunoAd y’éutdc doc. 
With d&v&pav tnepBacta compare Svntdv évo"imepdoaueTv (455), and sleep, time and old age are com- 
mon to all three passages. mavtoyrewc, of sleep (606) has been suspected (vix sanwn, Pearson in 
oct), but sleep, which beloncs to the mortal world of change and punctuates the succession of 
days which, like the doduato. Sei ufivec (607-8: cf. the ouyyevetc ufivec of OF 1082-3 which w- 
ypdv val éyav &idproay Oedipus), bring us daily nearer old age and death, may legitimately be 
"described as ‘bringing old ace to all‘'", and is far from being “the renewer of vigour" (Jebb 
ad loc.). It is presumably Zeus, rather than his S&bvoorc, who as Gyrtlows xoduyp Suvtotac holds 
Olympus, which suggests that Olympus in O7 877 may after all be a reference to Zeus, and supports 
the view that he is the Sedc of OT 872. There is also in this chorus of the Antigone a vouoc 
which will suffice for past and future (the best parallel for td t’émetta wal td LéAAOV wal 1d 
Toty seems to be t& te nofita, th t’ Emer’, Goon vt’ &iedre tuxetv, Eurinides, I7 1264-5, cited by 
LSJ s.v. €mevta 1.2, where, however, t& t’émerS’ seems to mean the present as it can hardly do 
here, however good the sense that would give) like the laws in Antigone's speech.and those in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus. If the law is that excess always breeds destruction, and seems to us per- 
haps banal, it is the same law that the Chorus in the Oedipus Tyrannus go on to refer to in 873-4 
tBoic gotevet tipawov- tors, ef 
TOMA t fm) udtov, 
and which leads to destruction 
Gpovsev elo ducyunav 
pe TIOSL xpnoli@ 
Xr Ta, 877-9 
and the Greeks took it eovtqualy” (with O7 882 Sedv of Af nott Tipootdray foywv cf. Aeschylus, 
Ag. 174-5 2fiva 6€ tic moomppdwe énivinta dG | tedEetar td rity). 

Sophocles' aterwn) laws do seem then to be, as might be expected, the laws of Zeus, and 
no independent hypostatized moral universals. None the less his language is so abstract and high- 
flown that their attribution to Zeus has required demonstration, and it originally suggested to 
me the Forms, as these are described by Plato, perhaps rather in the mythical language of the 
Phaedrus and the Phaedo than in the metaphysical language of the Republic. A non-professional 
enters the minefield of Socratic and Platonic doxography at his peril, but some consequences of 
the suggestion may perhaps be examined for amusement if not for edification, and for the light 
they might throw on the early history of the theory of Forms and on the relationship of Plato's 
philosophy to that of Socrates. 

For if anything like a belief in changeless moral entities in a superior divine world was 
held in Athens of the 5th century, and is also to be found in the writings of Plato which expound 
a metaphysic at least attributed to Socrates, the most economical hypothesis may be that Socrates 
did actually hold, in the 5th century, a belief in absolute moral forms. In the Parmenides he is 
made to express doubt in the existence of forms of SplE wal mAdc ual Aimoc ff Go te Gt 
tre wal govddtatoy (130c6-7), to be év dmopig about those d&vSpdmou ff mupdc ff nal Sato (ti ofor 
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14 twetc éouev meivtwy 130c]1-2), but to be confident of the existence of those Sivatou ... xal xorod 
vat a&yaSo0 xual ndviwy aii wiv tovobtwy (130b7-10). It may follow, then, that the historical Socra- 
tes never developed the metaphysical and logical applications of his theory. Both this develop- 
ment, then, and the subsequent criticism of the theory, may be taken to show Plato first build- 
ing upon, and later out-growing, the earlier influence of his master Socrates. 

But Aristotle says explicitly that Socrates merely defined or attempted to define moral uni- 
versals, but did not separate them (Metaphysice M 1078b30-31). Either therefore Sophocles reflects 
the views of some other 5th century thinker than Socrates (it would be foolish to try to speculate 
who that might be) or Aristotle has mis-represented Socrates. It is possible to see why he might 
have done so. 

For Plato did separate the Forms, and put forward his views under the name of Socrates. Ari- 
stotle did not separate them, and he represents Socrates as, in this at least, more like him than 
like Plato. It is interesting that on this one matter of the status of moral universals both Pla- 
to and Aristotle claim, the one implicitly, the other explicitly, something of the authority of 
Socrates. This being so, the eternal laws of Sophocles, which are somewhat Berkleian in that they 
might be said to exist in the mind of Zeus, may have some bearing on the matter. 
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DAVID Z.CROOKES(Ballymena Academy, Belfast): A note on the gold in Aeneid | 
LCM 9.1(Jan.1984), 14-16 


Even the most casual reader of Aeneid 1 will be struck by the sheer amount of gold that 
Vergil has used to adorn his tale. In this note I have tried to categorize the occurrences of 
aurum and related words in it, and the conclusions which have emerged from this exercise have 
largely drawn themselves. They have also led me to be wary of generalizing statements about 
Vergil's use of the noble metal. Kroll, for example (Studien swn Versi@mnis der rémischen Lt- 
tevatur, Stuttgart 1924, 179ff.), sees the gold above ail as an essential colour of heroic po- 
etry, and Jackson Knight (Roman Vergil, Harmondsworth 1966, 206) is even more general: 

'Gold is the most important substance for Verail, and he introduces 

it freely for all kinds of purposes, usually with the obvious im- 

plication of wealth, light, and life, in contrast to some tragic 

disaster’. 
An examination of the gold in 4enetd 7 will afford us a very different picture, however. I offer 
my own below, under four heads, in the hope that it will speak for itself. 
1. AENEAS' TRANSFIGURATION 

Within the context of the myth the aold is always real metal and part of the story, with one 

exception - that in the simile, 7.593-4 

quate manus uddunt ebort decus, aut ubt flavo 

argentum Pariusve lapis ctreumdatur quro. 
At first sight a simile like this might seem to be part of the stock-in-trade of any poet, but 
there is more to it than that here. The aura of beauty that shines around Aeneas is a prolepsis 
of the match-making plot on which the unsteady Venus will soon be at work. If this plot is suc- 
cessful in the long term, Juno will gain a victory - Aeneas will be prevented, however nicely, 
from fulfilling his true destiny. So the golden beauty of Aeneas' transfiguration (he is assoc- 
jated with gold both on the day of his arrival in Carthage and on the day he decides to leave, o_ 
1.594; 4,264) should not blind our eyes to the fact that he is now playing Juno's game. 
2. THE LOVE OF MONEY 

Twice we find gold in the context of shameful death and avarice: first in Pygmalion's mur- 

der of Sychaeus’, tlle Sychaeum 
imptus ante aras atque qurt caecus amore 
elan ferro tneautwn superat, 
and secondly in Achilles' 'sale' to Priam of Hector's corpse, 2.484 
exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles. 
In each case the gold is an ill-gotten gain, and carries something of the tone of Biblical ex- 
pressions like ‘filthy lucre' or ‘the love of money'. The auri saera fanes of Polymestor (3.57), 


and the materialism of the unnamed shade in the underworld (vendidit hie auro patrian, 6.621) ‘ 
are jn the same vein. 


3. ROYAL GOLD - DIDO'S CARTHAGE, AND AENEAS' GIFTS 

Dido's city is not the golden capital of a land rich in natural gold, but a recycling of the 
ignotum argenti pondus et auri (1.359) brought from Sidon, All this was transportable in the na- 
ies aie forte paratae (1.362), but the quantity is prodigious: zgnotwn might best be rendered 

abulous'. 

Before we further consider the Carthaginian gold as a whole, however, we should taken note 
of something which is not gold at all - the bronzework in Juno's temple (1.448-9). Why has Ver- 
gil not used gold instead? There are two reasons, in my view. First, bronze is authentic. Temple 


1. Il take auri in 1.349 to be the first reference to Sychaeus' wealth, reading agrz, not aurt, 
in 1.343. For a defence of this, see Pearce, ‘Virgil, Aenetd 1.343f.' in Eranos 72(1974), 119f. 
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bronzework in the ancient Near East seems, on the evidence of I Kinge 7.13ff., to have been 
a Tyrian speciality. Secondly, to cover everything indiscriminately with the noble metal, as 
a lesser poet might do, would be sinaularly unrealistic (cf. the careful metalline realism in 
Homer's description of the divine charjot in Ilvad 6.722-731). Bronze is used for the thresh- 
old which - like the door itself - is going to get a lot of wear, and for the bindings of the 
door-posts, which have to impart strength to the whole fabric. Gold in either case would be 
useless. Now the purlins in Troy had been overlaid with gold, but the purpose of the metal on 
the auratas trabes (2.448) was ornamental, not structural, as it is here in the case of the 
' nexae aere trabes. 

The frieze also provokes a question. Is the pietura (1.456ff.) merely a painting, or is 
jt a metal relief? In the context of the fabulous amount of precious metal available in Carth- 
age, a fresco seems too ordinary and immermanent to he worthy or even likely. Surely we have 
here a description of a relief in the same class as Daedalus’ golden temple-door and Aeneas 
shield. Gold relief friezes are, like Tyrian bronzework, authentic parts of the Oriental tem- 
ple scene (see the Vulgate, IIT Reg.6.32, et sculpsit in eis picturam). We cannot object to 
the presence of colours - niveis, cruentus, nigri, aurea and perhaps ardentee (1.469, 471, 
489, 492 and 472) - since we find, apart from the obvious metal-for-metal colours, viridt, 
rorabant, caerula, cano and tenebris on Aeneas’ shield (8.630, 645, 672, 672 and 658). More- 
over, the description of Penthesilea may carry a suggestion of brilliant metal, 7.49] 

Penthesilea furens, mediteque in milibus ardet. 
In terms of malleability, of the fabulously wealthy context of Carthage, and above all of 
authenticity, we should have no difficulty in conceiving of a basically golden relief. We can- 
not reasonably quarrel with the appearance of auro and aurea (1.484, 492) against a more or 
less golden background if we are familiar with the techniques and capacities of ancient metal- 
workers as represented by Vergil's Vulcan (cf. 8.6601661, 685), It may be, of course, that the 
Trojans are filling in this colour at least from their memories: Aeneas, at any rate, animuwn 
pietura pascit inant (1.464). They know of Hector's golden ransom - Aeneas was one of those 
who had seem Priam and Idaeus off on their journey to pay it (IZéad 24.331) - and as for aurea 
eingula, not only have they seen Penthesilea in combat, but they actually have an Amazon's 
girdle on board one of their ships (5,312). 

Enough of speculation, however: let us now look at metal of which we can be certain. 
* e * * * * * * * * * * 


Gold abounds in the Oriental court; Dido's seat, palace ceiling, plate and drinking-bow] 
are of gold (7.598, 726, 640, 728). Even the blonde queen's hair is golden (4.698). Aeneas, the 
exile, feels the need to prove his own royalty, and he does this by presenting Dido with gold, 
as found in the palla, the corona and - almost certainly - the sceptrum (1.648, 655, 653). 

These are only tokens; he is trying to assert equality of station, not of wealth. Aeneas could 
easily mount an impressive display of gold, for he has in his ships much more than what he 
sends for (3.464ff.; 5.112, 132, 250, 259, 312, 352, 559). But to do that would be vulgar and 
ostentatious, not regal. The gifts that he does present establish him, modestly, as a king. 

Yet the implications of the gifts are decidedly nasty. First, they are brought by a decei- 
ver. More, Aeneas gives Dido, a woman, the crown and sceptre. Now to present gifts like these 
is a standard way of recognizing the recipient as an honourable ally (cf. Tacitus, Ann.¢.26; 
Livy 30.15.11): but even a political alliance with Dido, let alone a marriage, will run counter 
to the destiny that has been mapped out for Aeneas and his descendants. Besides this, what 
choice gifts they are! Helen's gold lace gown and Ilione's sceptre could hardly be more ominous. 

~~ The gown was given to Helen at the start of a wicked marriage, and we have in the reminder of 
her incessos hymenaeos (1.651) a foretaste of the wrongful comubto ... stabili to come (4.126). 

Now Vergil has chosen the paZia and velamen (1.649) precisely because they are ominous, 
but why has Aeneas chosen them? Is it because they are the only female garments of royal qual- 
ity that he has in his ships? This is unlikely when we consider the quantity and variety of his 
royal treasures (3.464ff.; 5.112, 132, 250, 259, 312, 352, 559). No: there may be a very good 
reason. The two Greek garments may be the only ones in Aeneas’ possession that are suitable for 
the situation. Even if he were in a position to give Dido all the finest gold-weave garments of 
both Helen and Hecuba, it would surely be inept to present the Sidonian queen with Epya yuva.i- 
xan LiGoviwy (Iliad 6.289-290). One does not excite the admiration of Novocastrians by present- 

ing them with coal. 

Then there is Ilione's sceptre. Ilione is almost an altera Dido - her husband had murdered 
her brother for love of gold, and - according to one version (followed by DServius on 7.654) - 
she had taken her own life, 

* * * * * * * * * * * a 


The abundance of gold in Dido's court would, of course, be excessive in Roman eyes. Vergil 
is very subtle in creating the notion of excess. But when we open our eyes and look around us, 
the Zuxuria is almost blinding: Dido's seat, her ceiling (however practical such ceilings might 
have been in pre-fluorescent days), her plate and her drinking bow] with its tell-tale adjective 
gravem. This may refer to the high specific qravity of the metal, but it tells us above all of 
the unnecessarily larce amount of gold that has been used to make the bowl. The word therefore 
- like the neat wine which the bow] contains (7.729) - possesses the idea of excess. 

4. IOPAS AND HIS GOLDEN LYRE 


Iopas' lyre (7. 740-741) is the only place in Aeneid 1 where gold is found in a totally 
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innocent setting. And it is no coincidence that the long-haired bard, with his golden lyre, is 
the only Apolline figure in the otherwise Junonian court, now that the Trojans are on the way 
to playing Juno's game. He appears in order to remind us that Apollo has not forsaken the Tro- 
jans. The gold of his lyre may be the Apolline colour of Ildad 2.15 and 24.20-21. 

Whether or not aurata does have this siaqnificance, however, we need not regard it as a 
purely poetic piece of court glitter. The instruments of court musicians have often been made 
from costly material; some of those known to have existed, including a number of surviving 
specimens such as the silver harp from the royal cemetery at Ur, illustrated in the Westminster 
Diettonary of the Bible, Collins 1944, 56, almost defy belief. And even if aurata means that 
the whole resonating body of the lyre was formed of gold (rather than simply bound or covered 
with the metal), we cannot reject it on acoustic grounds; the notes given by such an instrument 


would be very rich in lower partials. More than that it is not possible to say without costly 
experiments: 


SUMMARY 

After even a superficial examination like this, we shall find it impossible to agree with 
the judgement of Jackson Kniaht quoted above. We have seen gold associated with ‘anti-ptetas', 
avarice, murder, Greeks at their worst, Oriental excess, adultery and deceit. And as we read 


through the Aeneid we shall find that such veins as we have unearthed do not peter out at the 
end of book 1. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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KENNETH WELLESLEY(Edinburgh): medicina ueneni Tacitei (Annals 12,.67.1) LCM 9.1(Jan.1984), 16 


(infusum) delectabtii ectbo boletormun ucnemm Ta YO! Y02 
delectabilt cibo Leto wenn M Ib 
delectabil?. eibo et leta uencium U YO3 II III 


delecto ad td habili etbo boletorun uenenuwn NHeinsius 
delectabtli ecibo, boleto, uenenum JGronovius 
delectabtli ctibo [boleto] uenenwn Ritter 1848 
delectabilt [etbo] boleto uenenun Wurm 1854 


manifestun est traditam ante M Llectionem iam truncam futsse et uocabulwn leto siue a capite siue 
a tergo esse mitilum. tta haud male per interpolationem restituitur boletorwn, et prorsus Latine 
boletormum uenenun, sicut Plinius, Nat.29.103 uenena fungorum boletorwnque. cur tamen uoc. delec- 
tabili in suspicionem cadat, nulla causa, quamiis hie solum apud Tacitum oceurrat. et id uult in- 
dicare noster, Claudius, qua erat gulae intemperantia, cibwn dulcem et stbi gratum, cui gustator 
Halotus in ipso gustandi momento paratum ad id uenenun clam infuderit, summa incuria deuorasse. 
ste arridet mtht tlla apud Ia lectio. sed inest diffieultas. meltus fortasse vurret sententia st 
uoc. cibo a uoe. boletorwn (licet enim cetbus boletorum intellegi) setunetion erit; nec ome bo- 
letorum uenenun continuo mortiferum, sed potest altquando aut benefictum adferre aut aluctnatio- 
nem. hoe tamen mortem st non subttam at certe non euttandam ferre dicendwn erat. sertbemus igit- 
ur aqudactus td quod res ipsa poscit quodque tacturam litterarum intellectu faciliorem reddit 
tnfusun delectabili ci<bo letale> boleto<rwn> uenenwn 
sed utdeant lectores, 
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CORRESPONDENCE from the Professor of Latin University of Bristol, Denartnient of Classics 


W.J.N.Rudd, MA, PhD Wills Nemorial Building 

Queens Road 

Bristol 

8.12.83 BSB 1RJ 
Dear Sir, 


If Dr Nadeau wishes to publish further observations on 
Juvenal, could he please avoid referring to me, since he seems 
unable to discuss my opinions without distorting them. 
Yours sincerely, 


Niall Rudd 
CORRIGENDA TO D.M.BAIN(Manchester): Semonides 7.75 - the Locomotion of the ape-woman and 
ADTE (I) QIPOESMIOE LCM 8. 6(Jun.1983), 93-94 


p.94 paragraph numbered 5 read 'Finally there is a chronological question’? ' 
Footnote 9 for 'Kaimakes' read ‘Kaimakis' and for 'Dvandva' read '‘Dvandra' 
ALTE (I) OMPOLMMIOS line 3 read ‘a date round about...' 


